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NATIVE PAPERS 


FOR THB 


Week ending the 1lth December 1880. 
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No. Names of newspapers. Place of publication. a = Dates of popes ogee agg examined 
BENGALI. | 
Monthly. : 
1 | ‘* Bharat Shramajivi’’ ... ‘ia ... | Calcutta ‘i 2,100 
2 | ** Gramvarta Prakashika” ve ... | Comercolly ane 175 
Fortnightly. 
3 |“ Sansodhini” as ae va | Chittagong wl ee 
4 |‘ Purva Pratidhwani” ... me ies Ditto ‘ selain 29th November 1880. 
6 |‘ Rajshahye Samvad”... ‘ns ... | Rajshahye ee ae 
Weekly. 
6 | ‘‘ Ananda Bazar Patrika” . one ... | Calcutta eee 700 | 29th ditto. | 
7 | 66 Ary a Darpan ” aap see eee Ditto eee Oho ees 10th December 1880. 
S i* Bharat Mihir” vied ‘a ... | Mymensingh ss 671 | 30th November 1880. 
9 |** Bengal Advertiser’ as. os .. | Calcutta vee | 2,000 
10 |“ Bardwan Sahjivani”’ ... sii ... | Bardwan ies 296 | 30th ditto. 
11 | ** Dacca Prakash” aS al ... | Dacca Ee 350 | 65th December 1880. 
12 | ** Education Gazette” ... ve ... | Hooghly sn 745 3rd ditto. 
13 | “ Hindu Ranjika”’ Be en ha peo Rajshabye... 200 3rd ditto. 
14 |“ Medini” . - “a »-» | Midnapore ve 250 3 
15 | ‘* Murshidabad Patrika” “ba ... | Berhampore sae 487 8rd ditto. 
16 | ** Murshidabaéd Pratinidhi” ‘is ‘di Ditto “a hinus 
17 | * Navavibhakar”’ as vee” wae PCalcutta ses 850 6th ditto. 
18 | * Pratikar”’ ‘i ... | Berhampore re 275 
19 |‘ Rangpore Dik Prakash” ye ... | Kakinia, Rangpore ... 250 | 2nd ditto. 
20 | ** Sadharani” om ne ... | Chinsurah or 500 5th ditto. 
21 | ** Sahachar”’ is whe ... | Caleatta 600 | 29th November 1880. 
22 |‘ Som Prakash ”’ sii me swig Changripotté,24-Perghs, venuee 6th December 1880. 
23 |‘*Sulabha Samachar” _... din ... | Calcutta 4,000 4th ditto. 
24 |“ Srihatta Prakash ” oe ee . | Sylhet sae 440 | 29th November 1880. 
25 |‘ Tripurd Vartavaha”’ _... rT ... | Commillah - sovees 4th December 1880. 
, Daily. 
26 | ‘*Samvad Prabhakar” _... iis ii Calcutta si 700 | 3rd to 8th December 1880. 
27 |‘ Samvad Pirnachandrodaya”’ ... »- | Ditto a0 300 | 3rd to llth ditto. 
28 | ‘Samachar Chandrika”’ ee ... | Ditto see 625 | 6th, 9th, and 11th ditto. 
29 |** Banga Vidya Prakashiké” ...  ...| Ditto see 500 ; 
30 | *§ Prabhati” ea .- | Ditto ce sect 6th, 7th, and 10th ditto. 
ENGLISH AND URDU. 
Weekly. 
31 | ‘* Urdu Guide” ia ne | Ditto sie 365 4th December 1880. 
HInpt. 
Weekly. 
32 | ** Behar Bandhu” ode isa ... ; Bankipore, Patna _s.. 500 2nd ditto. 
33 | “ Bharat Mitra” a on ove | Calcutta pe 500 | 25th November & 2nd December 1880. 
34 | ‘* Sar Sudhanidhi ” vas we ... | Ditto ine 200 | 15th, 22nd, & 29th November 1880. 
35 | ‘‘ Uehit Bakta” ene ian ... | Ditto sine pee 4th December 1880. 
. PERSIAN. 
| Weekly. 
36 | “* Jam-Jahan-numa ” ‘ins on ». | Ditto S00 250 8rd ditto. 
Urvv. 
Weekly. : ! 
37. i * Tijarut-ul-Akhbér oe vn «| Ditto hos nesccs 8th ditto, 
| ASSAMESE. 
Monthly. | 
38 |** Assam Vilasini” are a on haan ca! one «peas 
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PoLitTIcaAL. 


Samacuas, Taz Sahachar, of the 29th November, contains two articles on Lord 
sinc haeebice ~ Northbrook’s recent speech at Birmingham. 
a The writer expresses his gratitude to those 
Englishmen, no matter whether they belong to the Conservative or the 
Liberal Party, who seek to interest the British public in Indian affairs, [et 
is confidently expected that the discussions which have taken place in 
England since the time of the general elections regarding Indian matters 
will ultimately result in the introduction of reforms in the administration 
of this country. Regarded in this light, Lord Northbrook’s speech 
cannot fail to produce good. The statements made by the speaker were not 
in the least exaggerated, and evinced on his part a generous appreciation 
of native talent and merit. Lord Northbrook has simply done justice to 
the loyalty and bravery of the Sepoys of the British army in India, and 
his prc & on the subject of education of natives are such as will 
commend themselves to every unprejudiced mind. In this matter much yet 
remains to be done. The rulers always plead the poverty of India in 
justification of the limited scale on which educational operations are 
carried on, and it is to be regretted that Lord Northbrook has followed their 
example, while omitting to make any mention of the extravagant expenditure 
of public funds allowed in other departments of the administration. In con- 
clusion, the Editor blesses Lord Northbrook and other Englishmen like him, 
who, gifted with a god-like disposition, are always anxious to befriend India. 
Avanpa Bazan 2. The Ananda _— Patrika, = the gg ernie a a 
Res se ay oe ong article on the Patriotic Fund. is 
ee fund, remarks the Editor, is but the younger 
brother of the Famine Fund. Both have connection with the Afghan 
war, and singularly enough the object of both is quite the reverse of what 
their name implies. The Famine Fund was ostensibly created for the 
purpose of providing the means of famine relief, but in practice it was 
applied for the purpose of meeting the cost of the Afghan war. Now, 
that war has directly produced a famine in Afghanistan, and indirectly one 
in India. Similarly the Patriotic Fund is designed to grant relief to the 
widows and orphans of those who perished in that war—a war which 
has cost India 20 crores of rupees and lives of numberless men and 
cattle, and which can never be approved of by any patriotic native. Its 
not a Patriotic Fund, and they who may subscribe to it will not certainly 
do anything to benefit their country. The reason why Sir Ashley Eden 
did not preside over the first meeting held at Calcutta for the purpose of 
collecting subscriptions in aid of the fund is not clear, and there are 
different surmises made regarding it. One is, Sir Ashley did ‘not like 
the idea of hearing protests which he was sure would be entered by some 
one or other of the independent Bengalis present at the meeting; and 
another, that His Honor was so busily occupied at Darjeeling that he 
did not consider it worthwhile to come down to Calcutia for this 
purpose. 
epeeens Paotems 3. The Srihatta Prakdsh, of the 29th November, remarks that the 
ee reason why the durbar was held at Lahore 1s 
| perhaps this, that the Punjab is the north- 
western frontier of India. It is not necessary to discuss if there was any other 
motive which determined the selection of Lahore as the site of the durbar. 
Thus it would be quite profitless to enquire whether the object was to 
overawe the Afghans, encourage the loyal Punjabis, or institute enquiries 
regarding the administration of the neighbouring state of Cashmere. 
Lord Ripon’s speech has not fulfilled the expectations of the public. He 
has not made the least reference to the License Tax, the Arms and the Press 
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Acts, the Civil Service, or any other burning questions of the hour. His 
observations on high education in the Punjab are not satisfactory; on the 
duties of Native Princes unnecessary; and those on the necessity of 
encouraging agriculture in India devoid of any originality. 

4, The Tripura Vartdvaha, of the 4th December, writes a long article 
headed the Patriotic Fund. The Editor 
commends the action of Government in this 
matter, and condemns those who have taken an unfavourable view of the 
uestion. 
' 5. The Som Prakdsh, of the 6th December, contains an article 
on the Patriotic Fund. The observations 
made by the writer are similar to those noticed 
in paragraph 1 of our last report. | 


The Patriotic Fund. 


The Patriotic Fund. 


Pusiic ADMINISTRATION. 


6. The Sar Sudhanedht deprecates the proposal to initiate legislation 
for the purpose of regulating the expenditure 
of the funds appertaining to religious endow- 
ments in India. Stateinterférence will not produce the least good. It is 
native society that should take up the matter. 

7. The following observations are extracted from an article in the 
Sahachar, of the 29th November, headed the 
‘* Approaching Census” :—In India, where the 
majority of the people are steeped in ignorance and prejudice, the taking of 
census is not an easy task. It has been found by experience that the 
measure appears unintelligible to them, and is associated with schemes of 
prospective taxation. It would be almost impossible to disabuse the more 
stupid members of a rural community of the notion that the taking of a 
census was but a prelude to the imposition of a new tax; and no 
wonder that such should be the case considering that Government 
would ever seem to be destined to put on some tax or other. This appears 
to be the foremost obstacle in the way of obtaining a correct census. For 
fear of anew tax the villagers will never be induced to submit correct 
returns. They will understate the number of inmates in a house, putting 
down five where there should be ten. The enumerators, on the contrary, 
will not probably hesitate to multiply by five the figures submitted. 
Tnus it will in a manner be impossible to obtain correct returns. 
Those again who are charged with the work of the final calculations are 
well able by means of their arithmetical knowledge to make the figures 
tally. This knowledge was availed of to a remarkable extent on the occasion 
of the last census, and who knows that it will not stand in good stead 
this time? It would not be politic to require the Hindus and Mahomedans 
to give the names and the ages of their female relations, or to press for 
information on the subject of one’s religion. The enumerators should be 
asked to use discretion in this matter. Another objectionable feature of 
the arrangements made for taking the census consists in entrusting the 
police and the village punchayets with a good portion of the work. These 
men are dreaded by the people, and it would be idle to expect that they 
will be able to obiain correct information. The members of the punchayets 
are mostly illiterate, and that is another difficulty in the way of securing 
accuracy. 

8, The same paper dwells on the usefulness of the Calcutta School 

7 Book Society, and notices with regret that 
The Calcutta School Book Society. both Sir Ashley Eden and Mr. Croft are 
apparently determined upon its abolition. The fact is the Government 
connection has, as was at one time but justly apprehended by the 


Religious Endowments. 


The Census. 
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SaHACHAR, 
November 29th, 1880. 


Anarpda Bazar 
PaTRixa, 


November 29th, 1880. 


Amyanpa BazaB 
PaTRBIKA. 
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Reverend J. Long, ultimately proved the ruin of the institution. The Editor 
exhorts the native community to make another effort to save it. . 
9. A correspondent of the same paper remarks that the present 


Honorary Magistrates in Assam, who are 
| mostly mouzadars, are almost to a man inno- 
cent of all knowledge of law, and thus unfit for the work which, as Honorary 
Magistrates, they are frequently called upon to perform. The writer suggests 
the appointment of the Rajah of Bijni and the zemindar of Mechpara 
as Honorary Magistrates for Assam, and the necessity of dispensing with the 
Bervices of the present men. | 

10. The Ananda Bazar Patrikd, of the 29th November, does not 
expect that much good will accrue from the 
introduction of a scientific system of 
agriculture into this country. In the first place, the European system 
with its necessary accompaniments of heavy ploughs and deep ploughing 
is not suited to India; and in the next, as a matter of fact, native cultivators 
know more of practical agriculture than is generally supposed. The chief 
objection, however, to all attempts to encourage agriculture in this country 
lies in the circumstance that, if successful, they will end by converting the 
highest classes in the community into cultivators without any noble ambi- 
tion or high aims. That the downfall of the natives has not been 
complete is only owing to the fact that the highest classes have not yet 
lost their pride of caste and aversion to manual labour. It is for this that 
the rulers generally treat them with courtesy and provide them with appoint- 
ments in the public service. The existence of this feeling is not always 
agreeable to Government, which is obliged to recognize and make concessions 
to it. It is therefore possible that efforts to promote agriculture are but 
one of the means adopted for the purpose of destroying this pride. 

ll. The following observations are extracted from another article 

in the same paper :—Government has recently 

ouxclusion of Bengalis from the ruled that henceforth Bengalis should not be 

issarl epartment. : — 

employed in the Commissariat Department, 

the appointments therein being reserved for the Punjabis and Last 
Indians. Now, the Punjabis have shown such valour in the Cabul war 
as to deserve not only the posts in this department, but even higher 
appointments; the more so as now that Government is withdrawing its 
troops from Afghanistan, the task of guarding the Punjab—the western 
frontier of India—will fall into the hands of the people of that province. 
It is therefore extremely necessary for Government to conciliate the 
Punjabis. But it is not so easy to see why the Hast Indians should be 
equally favoured. Government appears to feel a strong attachment for 
the East Indians; and the announcement that they and the Punjabis alone 
will be eligible for employment in the Commissariat has clearly a meaning. 
It is this—the Punjabis will be exceedingly pleased at this announcement, 
but in practice the East Indians, and not the Punjabis, will get the appoint- 
ments. Of course a declaration to the effect that the Hast Indians alone 
would be eligible for them would have been extremely unpopular, and 
hence the Punjabis also have been declared equally eligible. The highest 


Honorary Magistrates in Assam. 


Encouragement of native agriculture. 


_ appointments in the public service of this country have been monopolized 


by Englishmen, and Bengalis have hitherto worked under them. It 1: 
now sought to get rid of the Bengalis and give their‘posts to East Indians. 
India is our native land, and hence we have a preferential claim to 
Government appointments, and yet the East Indians are allowed to super- 
sede us. There is, of course, a reason for this state of things. The fact 
13, We cannot successfully cope with the East Indians. We address 
Government in one way; they in another. When we ask for anything 
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we support our prayer by adducing reasons. Thus if we ask to be made 
Magistrate-Collectors, we argue that as natives of the country we have a 
right to the office. This sort of prayer does not find favour with the author- 
ities. Now, an Hast Indian, who is dressed as a European, would visit an 
Englishman at his house and flatter him in various ways. If an English- 
man should die, the East Indians would carry the corpse to the grave on 
their shoulders. They again have very handsome daughters and sisters, 
by whose means they soon enslave Europeans. Bengalis never desire 
to curry favour with EHuropeans by means of their daughters or sisters, 
nor do Europeans admire the beauty of native females. Thus it is the 
Bengalis who are obliged to make room for East Indians. In the Postal 
Department the latter thus first won over a high official to their side, and 
the Department now abounds in East Indians. They are gradually finding 
admission into other departments also, and Bengalis are being got rid of 
on various pretexts, It is Kuropeans who are at the head of all departments, 
and if they are once brought under one’s influence, where is the room 
for fear? Now, these heads seek different pretexts to compel Bengalis 
to retire from the service. Some one is told he has become old and unfit 
for active service, and so must retire; another comes to office late, and so 
must resign; some one is sent away on the plea of reduction of 
establishment. The Hast Indians are having a good time of it, but they 
should not on that account give themselves very high airs. Englishmen are 
generally finding out that they are not gainers by keeping India, and it is 
possible they. may some day leave the country. It is not a law 
of providence that one nation should rule over another for ever, and 
Englishmen will go, but Hast Indians will remain in the land. How 
will they fare then? It is probable they will become like the Indian 
Mahomedans, who at one time were lords of the country, but are now the 
tillers of the soil. Those to whom at one time we made salams, now salam 
us. We are landlords and Mahomedans our tenants. The Hast Indians 
should take a lesson from this, and assume humbler airs. 
12. Thesame paper makes the following observations in another 
Report of the Education Depart- article:—Whether Sir Ashley Kden is really 
ment. a friend or a foe of the Education Department 
we do not know; but one fact we have noted; and that is, the amount of 
Government grant for education has been reduced. The Director of Public 
Instruction says in his last report that the greater portion of the cost of 
education was during the year under report met from local subscriptions. 
Stull, if the Government grant remaining the same in amount as in previous 
years, the sum realized by local subscriptions had shown an increase, we 
should not have felt sorry, though not certainly gratified. But the manner in 
which the Director has shown an increase in the amount of local 
subscriptions is really noteworthy. The fact is, contributions by the people 
towards the cost of education have not increased, but the amount of 
Government grant has been reduced, and thus the sum realized by sub- 
scriptions is shown to have been larger than in previous years. Sir Ashley 
Eden has noticed this with great satisfaction and extolled the ability of 
Mr. Croft. If the latter but persists in the course he followed last year, 
he may perhaps be rewarded by some title of distinction. The Hditor 
laments the absence, in the Education Department, of men of independent 
views like the late Mr. Atkinson, who resigned rather than carry out the 
orders of Sir George Campbell for the abolition of the colleges in Bengal ; 
and of Lieutenant-Governors of the stamp of Sir William Grey, who also 
was forced to resign because he refused to carry out the revolutionary 


policy of Lord Mayo regarding the settlement of land. Both Sir Ashley 


Eden and Mr. Croft lack independence. 
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PorvaPRaTIDHWaS!l, 
November 29th, 1880. 


Burpwar SanJivaNl, 
November 3vth, 1880. 


BoaBat Minie, 
November 80th, 1880. 


BuakaT MIHIR. 


SULABHA SAMACHAR, 
December 4th, 1880. 
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13:. The Purva Pratidhwani, of the 29th November,: remarks 
in the course of an article that in spite 
of the many advantages conferred upon 
the people by the introduction of British. rule, they still suffer certain 
serious grievarices. Qne’ is the careless and: arbitrary manner in which 
justice is administered in the law courts. 


14. Thé Burdwan Sanjtoant, of the 30th November, dwells on the 

| usefulness of reformatory schools, and 
asks Government to increase their number 
in Bengal. The one institution at Alipore for the whole province is like 
a drop of wafer in the ocean. There should at least be one such school 
in every Commissioner’s division. 


15. The Bhdrat Mihir, of the 30th November, notices with regret 
that although primary education is spreading 
among the people, what is known as high 
education is on the decline. Much. is made 
of the fact that although the amount of Government grant was 
reduced, there has been yet an increase in the number of schools. It is 
easy to see how this has happened. The Director has killed two birds 
with one stone. While the abolition of a high school or college results 
in a considerable saving of expenditure, the establishment of a dozen or more 
primary schools costs but little, and at the same time shows an increase 
in the number of schools. The writer asks Government to increase the 
number of scholarships and in ether ways augment the educational grant. 


16. The same paper while admitting that the management of the 
Wards’ Institution is defective, and that the 
institution has not been completely success- 
ful, is nevertheless opposed to the proposal made by Government to abolish 
it. It is reform that is needed and not destruction. In the case of head- 
ache, who would prescribe the chopping off of the aching head? 
[In another article headed the Firmness of Sir Ashley Eden, in which His 
Honor’s remarks regarding the Commissioners of the Calcutta “Municipality ; 
his action in reference to the diet of patients in the hospitals and in the 
matter of the Calcutta School Book Society ; his reply to the Managers of the 
Calcutta Public Library ; and his proposal to abolish the Calcutta W ards’ 
Institution, are referred to as instances in which his firmness has been 
signally displayed, the Editur appears to contradict himself so far as the 
observations on the Ward’s Institution, noticed above, are concerned. In 
this article it is expressly stated that the abolition of the Institution is not 
likely to do much harm. 


17. The Sulabha Samachar, of the 4th December, notices the miser- 
able condition of the buildings in which, in the 
mofussil, the Moonsifee courts are held. There 
is no room where the pleaders and the mooktears can sit. The Moonsifs 
have to work very hard, and yet they are treated with but scant consider- 
ation by the High Court and District Judges. The most trivial mistake 
calls forth reprimands. It is, however, on occasions of interviewing the 
Judges that the Moonsifs are put to the greatest humiliation. Of course 
there are exceptions, but most of the Judges have peons in their service 
who frequently insult the visitors. These menials have therefore to be 
conciliated by payments. Then again, while promptitude in the disposal 
of suits is insisted on, any error in the decision which a protracted enquity 
could have rectified is sternly discountenanced. Promotion comes but 


slowly, while degradation is the effect of even slight mistakes. Government 
is asked to attend to the subject. 


| The Law Courts. 


-Reformatory Schools. 


The report of the Education Depart- 


ment. 


The Wards’ Institution. 


The Moonsifs. 
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18. The Sddhdrani, of the 5th December, remarks in reference to 
the question which is now being discussed in 
the newspapers, whether it is desirable’ to 
continue the office of the Press Commissioner with the Government of India, 
that, as connected with the working of the Press Act, Mr. Lethbridge 
has long forfeited all claim to the esteem of native newspapers. It is 
believed by native editors that prior to the passing of that law Mr. Leth- 
bridge had been employed by Government to act asa spy with regard 
to native papers, and that it was on the strength of the extracts made by 
him from their columns that a Press Act was considered necessary. It 
is thus clear that native papers will not have much: ground for regret if the 
Press Commissionership is abolished. The Press Commissioner never 
rendered any valuable service tothe vernacular prints. His communiques 
to them were always late, badly composed, and badly printed. The news 
communicated was of no use, mostly relating to affairs in the Kurrum 
Valley, the Turkistan gazette, and similar topics. Considering the question 
in all its bearings, the Sddhdrané cannot advise Government in favour of 
continuing the office. A Press Comwmissioner may be of some use ina 
country where the press is free; but this is not the case in India, where the 
vernacular press is bound hand and foot. 

19. The Som Prakash, of the 6th December, notices a fearful increase 
of intemperance which has resulted from the 
introduction of the outstill system into Bengal. 
Spirituous liqior has been cheapened, and the people are about to be ruined 
by hard drinking. Is it just for a Christian Government, asks the Editor, to 
cause by its action so much demoralization only for the sake of obtaining a 
revenue P 

20. The same paper in noticing the discussions regarding the desir- 
ability or otherwise of continuing the office 
of Press Commissioner, observes that hitherto 
the office has done little to justify its costly existence. The news 
supplied by the Press Commissioner was stale and useless. If there 
was no prospect of placing the office on an improved footing, there should be 
no hesitation in deciding in favour of abolition. The Editor, bowever, 
would wish that the institution should be made a really useful one by 
enabling it to become a confidential medium of. communication between 
Government and the Press, including under the latter term the vernacular 
newspapers which are, as regards the supply of official information, placed 
at a great disadvantage. 

21. The same paper urges on Government the desirability of recon- 
sidering its decision regarding the employment 
| of Bengalis in the Commissariat Department. 
The authorities indeed might, with some reason, object to take in old men, 
or rather Bengalis of the old school, but their objections would not be 
applicable to the case of educated young Bengalis. 

92. The Navavibhdkar, of the 6th December, devotes an article to the 
discussion of the proposals made by Mr. Caird 
for the improvement of the condition of the 
people of India. His suggestions regarding 
the Civil Service and appointment of natives of India to the Public Service 
with a view to reduce the costs of administration are marked by great 
wisdom and are worthy of all approbation. The reply of the Government 
of India is what was expected. Is it true that Government is doing all in 
its power to promote natives to offices of trust and responsibility ? 


RAJKRISHNA MUKHOPADHYAYA, ma. & B.1., 
Bengali Translator. 


The Press Commissionership. 


The Outstill System. 


The Press Commissionership. 


Bengalis in the Commissariat. 


_ Mr. Caird on the Indian Administra. 
tion. 
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